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QUEEN VICTORIA. 


In examining history for the lives and characters 
of the long line of English Monarchs, what do we 
behold ? 


ceptions, can we except one exemplary religious, 


Among them all, with two or three cx- 


one decidedly benevolent character even, whose 
yearning sympathies regardless of all difficulty, 
like Howard’s, went forth under irrepressible im- 
pulses of compassion and love to relieve and bless 


, 


afflicted humanity ? Where for a thousand years is 






a Howard among her kings, or an Elizabeth Fry 
among her queens? England for centuries has been 


) human excellence, intellectual and moral, but it ts 


NiGaN ~ 


{producing multitudes of minds of the first order of 





striking to observe how uniformly these minds have 
been drawn from the lower and olten lowest classes 
of society, froin the bench of the shoemaker, the 
loom of the weaver, and other yet humbler occu- 
pations of life. 

The young Queen now on the throne of England, 
must certainly be regarded as one of the very best 
specimens ol royalty, if we can form any correct 
estimate of her character through the mass of adu- 
lation and incense oflered her by the English press 
and people.—NSeldom has it fallen to the lot of 
female, 


sovereign, male ot to be so universally and 


warmly beloved. The Princess Charlotte, daughter 


of George the Fourth, and heir presumptive of The 
British throne, was, a few years ago the idol of the 


nation, the admiration and pride of high and low, 
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rich and poor, and when Providence was pleased 

to remove her by an early death, there was searecly 

a cottage in England that did not become a house — 5 

of mourning. ( 
Queen Victoria, who is a cousin of the Princess | 


to have imbibed the 


Charlotte, seems spint and 
disposition of that illustrious lady, as well as to { 
have succeeded to her place in the affections of the 

Both of 


teu:poral heirship on earth, the sovereignity of the — ¢ 


nation. them were born to the highest 
British Eupire, stretching from sea to sea, and 
from the risuig of the sun tothe going down of the 
sume; both were trained amid all the luxury and 
pop of a worldly court, and exposed to all the 
blinding and infutuating mfluences that can assail 
the heart, and yet both seem to have remembered 
that they were but part and pareclof humanity and — ( 
to have cultivated the kindly feclings towards their 

fellow beings without regard to rank in socic ty. 
We discern occasional glimpses of a thoughtful- 
ness, a sincerity, an earnestness im the path of 
The 

! 


desire to be and to do right, as she understands it, 


duty, which speaks loudly in’ her favor. 


manifests itself! often as it would not in a mere 
worldling. She appears unwilling to shun her 
responsibilities as a woman, a Wife, a mother or a 
sovercign. If report speaks truly, her late visit to 
Scotland disclosed many beautiful traits of char- 
acter. Execllent common sense,a kindand amiable — 5 
interest in others, a forgetfulness of self, are par- 
ticularly manifest. She is evidently a reflecting 
woman, and for one of her years the faculties of 
her mind seem remarkably well balanced. It is 
surprising that ina country where the press is free 
even to heentiousness, and ever ready to eatch up 
every thing like scandal, we never hear of the 
Queen saying or doing a foolish thing. This in- 
dicat sa Vé ry exe wplary CIrCUllisyK ction of man- 
ners. Iler character, as it stmkes us, miay be 
summed up ina few words. She is a woman of 
good sense, of good native principle, and of benevo- 
lent disposition. She is by no means a brilliant 


woman: she has none of the mascu 


Queen Elizabeth, and it is probably for the interest / 
, ‘ ‘ 
of her king de mi that she has not I he has littles 


ne gonus of 
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- of the genius, she possesses also but little of the 





iniserable vanity of Elizabeth, and is every way a 
far move interesting character. 

Itis chiefly as an example of domestic virtue in 
the most clevated earthly cireymstances, that 
Victoria becomes an object of interest.—Such eX- 
amples have been “ few and far between,” a fact 
to be sure not to be wondered at, when we consider 
that royal marriages have usually been bused, not 
upon mutual affection, but upon “ reasons of state” 
Victoria and Prince Albert married because they 
loved cach other, and they are happy ta each o her 
and in the offsprings with which Providence bas 
blessed them, and in which they find their princi- 
pal enjoyment. 

The Example of the Queen is a beautiful and 
forcible recommendation of the superior character 
of dumestic enjoyment to any other of a temporal 
nature. With the whole range of worldly pleasure 
the little circle 
finds her happiness there. 


before her, she enter of home, and 


Wer ehildren and her 


husband are worth more to her than crown and 
kingdom and regal pomp. 

Let the young wives and mothers in humble life 
consider this, and remember that all the trappings of 
royalty and all the wealth ofa kingdom ure shallow 
sources of joy compared with a virtuous and loving 
home, however hoincly and humble; and that this 


resource is theirs if they choose to improve it. 
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NELLY, THE RAG-GATIERER. 
BY MRS. CAROLINE H. BUTLER. 
[Concluded 
In simple language, and with artless 


related her little history. 


vrace, Violet 

It was not an eventful one, nor had she tales of 
harshness to reveal, no complaints of suffering, her 
path had been a lowly one but without thorns. 


The ood $s Of poor old Nelly was her theme 


,and 
when told that she was no tore to see her and for- 
bidden henceforth even to speak of her, the tears so 
lately repressed, again burst forth, until even those 
of her listener minyvled with therm. Suddenly her 
eyes rested upon the miniature of Eugene. Si 
started, blushed, and faltered forth: 

“° T's himself! Oh, madam, “tis the same who 
tore me froin the arms of that bad man!” 

It was now Mrs. Ballantyne’s turn to be sur- 
prised. 

* Are you sure? Why, this is the miniature of 
my son, of Eugene !” 

* Yes, madam, [ am Oh, I 


sure. never can 


forget that face, never !” 

Mrs. Ballantyne certainly evinced more fecling 

than there was any necessity for, and at length said: 
“ Well, Violet, it may be so: 


speak of it again. 


but you must never 
Should you meet my son, on 
no account betray your identity with the Rag. 
gatherer’s child! ‘True, she is an excellent old person, 
but it Is fitting now you should forget her; your 
station in life for the future must preclude all allusion 
to the past; you are now Miss Darling, my ward, 
ny nieee, or any other title I may claim for you :” 

The world was. 


that the eccentric widow had adopted a beautiful 


next news in the fashionable: 
young girl, lovely as Julict, artless as Ophelia, but 
x ere more than one tantalizing glance had been ob. 
tained of her fair young face, she was as suddenly 


removed to a distance from the city, and placed at 
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school for the next three years, during which Mrs. 
Ballantyne partially withdrew from her gay career, 
and devoted herself more to literary pursuits, 
awaiting with great anxicty the return of her son 
from Europe. At length the fond mother was 
made happy; she once more pressed her darling 
child to her bosom. He returned to her in perfect 
She 
was not now for the first time to know that his 
Violet 


turned and met the same kind welcome. 


health, and the beau-ideal of manly beauty. 


heart and disposition were right. ulso re- 

For the first time, Eugene and the fair ward of 
his mother met. No sooner did the eye of the 
former rest upon the clegant girl presented to him, 
than a glow of surprise and pleasure mantled his 
face. ‘hat sweet countenance was strangely 
familiar to him—where had he seen it? Could it 
be! No, it was impossible—and yet, how strangely 
like the poor girl he once protected from insult ; 
aud Eugene stood for a moment in perfect  per- 
plexity. Nor was Violet much less embarrassed, 
althongh better prepared fur the interview. When 
they were left alone, Eugene said: 

* Pardon my presumption, Miss Darling, but I 
cannot divest myself of the idea that we have 
somewhere met before. Your countenance is so 
like one which I never can forget that I saw 
several years since in a remote part of the city ; 
it seems to me there cannot be two such faces!” 

Violet blushed deeply ; it was such a_ pleasure 
to know he had not forgotten poor Nelly’s child, 
und she would immediately have confessed herself 
the same, when suddenly the stern injunction of 
Mrs. Ballantyne never to betray herself to her son 
recurred to her, and she checked the words already 
upon her lips. An awkward silence ensued, for 
she had not acquired the tact of coolly shuffling 
off a mal-apropos subject, and as coolly taking up 
Poor Violet was a Belle.dom. 
But had she forgotten the benevolent Rag-gath- 


another. novice in 
erer! She had ventured to ask Mrs. Ballantyne 
if she had seen her, but was repulsed with no 
satisfactory reply ; and many times she had stolen 
away from home and walked around the city, 
hoping she might meet her early friend. In her 
researches she had discovered the old dwelling in 
the * Collect,” but as usual the gate was faust, and 
althoueh she waited as long as she dared, no one 
came out or entered. At length one day as she 
was passing down Beckinan-street with Eugene, 
they saw an old decrepit woman busily gathering 
Violet 


bounding from the side of Eugene, rushed forward : 


up rags just thrown from one of the houses. 


* Look up, mother, look up, it isme, me, Violet.” 

But the old woman without raising her eyes, 
mumbled: 

“Go uway, go away, I tell you, would you 
destroy yourself!” 

** | have looked for vou so long, so long, mother 
—iust I never see you ?” 

At this moment Eugene approached, and noticed 
with surprise the distress of Violet. 

** Do you know this good woman ?” he asked. 

** Oh yes, yes, she is my—she is—” 

Nelly suddenly raised her head and fixed her 
keen eye upon the agitated girl, Eugene caught 
the glance, a glance so full of meaning. 

* Woman, who are you? What are you?” he 
exclaimed. 

Nelly made no reply, but lifting her bag hobbled 
off down the strect. In silence the young couple 


proceeded homeward. Eugene saw there was some 
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mystery, but had too much delicacy to press a % 
. . . cv 
disclosure, and in fact he was himself so much 





agitated at the appearance of the old woman, as 
gave his thoughts sufficient occupation. 

Thrown almost constantly together as was Eu- 
gene and Violet, no other result than a mutual 
affection could be expected, prepared too as their 
Violct 
however was unconcious of the deep interest Eugene 


hearts were by former occurrences for love. 


had secured himself in her affections, until one day 
being alone with Mrs. Ballantyne, that lady gradu- 
ally introduced the subject of her son’s marriage. 
“It had become now,” she said “ her greatest 
desire to see him marricd ; married too, to one of 
birth, fortune and education. Not mere amiability 
or beauty, or both combined, would please her; she 
never would consent, notwithstanding he was so 
dear, to uniting himself with any one whose stand- 
ing was beneath his own.” 
had hitherto 
screened her feelings even from herself was removed 


As she listened, the veil which 
the color forsook her cheeks, her lips quivered, her 
frame trembled, and unable to reply to the solicitous 
inquiries of Mrs. Ballantyne at her sudden paleness, 
she hastily retired to commune with her heart upon 
this new and painful disclosure. Happily, as she 
supposed, her secret was unknown, it should remain 
locked in the innermost chamber of her heart, for 
never would she be instrumental in inflicting one 
pang to her kind benefactress, and Mugene—and 
here a crimson blush suffused her cheeks—no, he 
never should suspect that her affections were his 
unsought! 

For several days she avoided Eugene, but her 
very effort to appear at case when in his presence, 
only made her conduct seem the more strange. 

One evening at an hour earlier than usual she 
retired to her chamber, and burying her face in the 
rich cushions of the lounge, for some time remained 
in deep and painful thought. Eugene loved her! 
yes, his own lips had declared it! But feigning an 
indifference she did not feel for the mother’s sake, 
she had nobly refused that love, and sacrificed her 
earthly happiness at the shrine of gratitude! Oc- 
cupied with her own sad thoughts, she searcely 
noticed the opening of the door, until a hand was 
placed lightly upon her shoulder. Violet raised her 
head, and before her stood Nelly the Rag-gatherer! 

To spring from her seat and throw her snowy 
arms around the neck of the old woman was the 
work of an instant. 

“IT told you, vou might see me again, and [ am 
here,” said Nelly, ** Now tell me, child, what ails 
you, for you have been weeping.” 

* Oh, nothing, nothing, dear mother,” answered 
Violet. 

* You never told me an untruth when you were 
a child, Violet, don’t begin now. Something ails 
you, speak quick and freely, tell me all, for I must 
be gone, for the first and only time I am allowed to 
speak with you.” 

In a low and broken voice, Violet related all her 
When she had finished, how 


great was her astonishment, when instead of the 


distress and its cause. 


sympathy she had expected, a low laugh from the 
old woman met her ear. 

“Right, right, itisasIthought. Ha! ha! ha! 
the young man loves you then! For all madam's 
fine riches her son would consort with a beggar; 
good, good! Marry him, yes, marry him, who ; 
knows but J may yet sip my tea from as dainty a) 
thing as this, ay, and my wine too!” 
















































Amazement for some moments kept Violct silent. 
‘Ts it possible you can be serious !” 
length said. 


she at 
““Would you have me repay all the 
kindness I have received with such ingratitude ?” 
* Ay, would I, if you call it ingratitude ! But 
who took care of you when you were almost a baby ? 
) Who saved you from dying in the street? Who 
placed you here, I should like to know ? 
“Oh, I know you are very, very kind—never can 
I be grateful enough! But I eannot destroy the 
expectations and blast the hopes of Mrs. Ballantyne 
by accepting the hand of her son, even though he 
offer it!” 
** And you prefer that 7—J who have toiled and 
} worked for you early and late—J, so old and so 
helpless—J who have looked forward to this day as 
my reward; you prefer me to remain in wretched 
poverty rather than to disappoint this fine proud 
madam by doing an act which would give me com. 
fort and a home!” 
“Oh, what shall I do? what shall I do?” cried 


Violet, wringing her hands. “1 cannot act as you 


wish, and your displeasure is dreadful to me !”’ 

* Foolish, stubborn girl,” exclaimed Nelly angrily, 
“take then the only alternative. I have a right to 
command you, and J will! Leave this house, leave 
all your splendor, your fine carpets, your beds of 
down, and dainty knick-kuacks ; leave all, I say 
and share with me the bitter dregs of life. Lamm old, 
and your white hands must become as sallow and 
You must off 
with your satins and muslins, and dou my rags? 
Hid, ha, ha, and a dainty beggar she'll make!” 


added the old woman to herself. 


shriveled as mine in my service ! 


é No marble could be whiter than the face of Violet 
as she listened. lor some moments she re maimed 
immovable ; her stony gaze fastened upon the old 
woman. Fetching a heavy sigh she atlength said ; 
* Yes, [ will go with you; L will work for you; 
I will contentedly resign all this splendor which 
should not be mine, when you my kind and earliest 
friend are in misery and want. Oh, why did you 
send me from you’? But take me with you, I am 
re ady.”’ 
* No, not to-night. ‘To-morrow at nine o'clock 
be at the gate, you will find it unbolted, in’ the 
{ course of the day I will be the fe,” answered Ne lly. 
She then turned to depart, her hand was already 
upon the knob of the door, when again she stopped : 
* Tt is not too late yet to retain all these fine things. 
Think before you again decide, will you accept the 
offer of your lover ?” 
“6 Never !” 


“Then you do not love hun, or you would not 


replied Violet, firmly. 
give him up so easily. ] don't believe in all your 
fine talk about gratitude !” 

“ Not love him!” exclaimed tlhe poor girl, “ not 
love him! Oh, heavens, may the sacrifice 1 am 
making atone for my presumption.” 

“ Well, at nine o'clock then, suice you will have 
it so!’ added Nelly. 

* At nine o'clock,” 


Violet was not alone in her trouble, for Eugene 


repli d Violet. 


too had sought his mother and disclosed his love. 
* And Violet 
asked Mrs. Ballantyne, hastily. 


does know your attachment?” 


‘** She does, miy dear mother, but her conduct is 


im xplie ible, for while at one moment I think she 






returns my affection, the next she avoids iwe—nay, 
“she has even refused my love, although my heart 
tells me Ll am not indifferent to her. 


W hy is it So, 


mother 
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“Why, because Violct is a rational girl. She has 
sense enough to understand how very unsuitable 
any such a thing would be; it is a pity though !” 
answered Mrs. Ballantyne with more indifference 
than kindness. 

“Why unsuitable ? Is she not all that is good 
and lovely? Oh, mother I never can be happy un- 
less she is nny wife !” 

* Oh, nonsense, Eugene ; this is a mere boyish 
fancy,” replied Mrs. Ballantyne, “ or, if vof a were 
fancy, it must be crushed at once, for you can never 
marry Violet Darling id 

** Mother !” 


“The daughter of a miserable rag-picker, a strect 


” 





foundling—a 

“Ha!” interrupted Eugene, “ it is the same—the 
same. Iwas not mistaken. I knew it!” 

“ Yes, she is the heroine of your boyish exploit, 
as she seems to be also of your present folly,” 
answered his mother, carclessly twisting a ringlet 

“Mother, mother, don’t speak so coldly ; you 
should not have placed us together, for how could 
I refrain from loving !” 

‘** Have you no pride,” answered his mother, * or 
if you can so far forget yourself, | cannot!” 

** Mother, I care not who she is, I care not for 
what has been, it is sufficient for me to know ler 
as she is, all thatis most excellent both in mind and 
disposition—all that is lovely in person! Dearest 
mother, if she consents, refuse not my happiness 1” 

* Leave me, Eugene ; your folly distresses me. 
‘To-morrow we will talk again upon this subject.” 

‘The morrow arrived; pale and agitated Eugene 
entered the breakfast parlor; Mrs. Ballantyne was 
somewhat paler than usual but, Violet did not appear. 
Half an hour passed and still she came not. 

** Poor thing, she may be sick. I think she was 
lookingly wretchedly yesterday,” said Mis. Ballan. 
tyne, “* I will go to her room.” 

So saying she hastily ran up stairs, but in a few 
mowents returned in great agitation, exclaiming: 

Violet left us 


Oh, indeed I did not think 


* Eugene, she has has 


Read that. 


gon 
it would 
come to this!” 

As she spoke, she placed in the trembling hands of 


had 


It siinply contained a 


1 


her son a note which addressed to herself she 
found on the dressing-table. 
few incoherent sentences, thanking Mrs. Ballantyne 
for her kindness, with prayers for hei happiness. 


** Make no inquiries for we,” * bul 


one dead !” 


it concluded, 
think of me as of 


} 


Seizing his hat, Hugene rushed to the door. 


6s Stop, stop my son; where would you go 7 
*'l’o the ends of the earth to find lier don't, 
don’t detain me” 

Bal- 


lantyne, “ where she can have gone, and thither | 


“| know of but on plac ce,” continued Mrs. 


will uccompany you. Yes, it is not Lnipossalle she 


muy have sought out the old Rag-vatherer again, for 
Whom she secs to retain as great a penchant as 


! it there, I 


know not where to look for her.” 


ever. Hlow strange not ani sure | 


The carriage was iiinediate ly ordered to the door 
and the mother and son set forth on their anaious 
search, 

At the appointe d hour, poor Violet reached the 
gloomy abode of old Ne lly. She enter 


ionee Wore 


that desolate apartinent, and with the first glance 
into that darkened room, all the scenes of her ¢ arly 
life rushed upon fer mind with strange tenacity. 
Every thing was so like, even to the little three-leg- 


ged stool on which she had eaten her bits of bread 
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and there in the self-same spot was the torn primer * 


from which she had first learned to read. ‘There 





hung the same wooden dipper, and there placed 

against the dingy wall was the cracked and jagged — ) 
platter used when Nelly could afford the luxury of — § 
meat. ‘The old straw-bottomed chair in which the 4 
Rag-gatherer reposed her jaded linbs occupied the ( 
same corner; and above where she herself had 
pinned them, hung her sampler and a flower wrought 


in worsteds. Wasthe lust few years then only some 


delightfal dream, and had she now awoke to the ‘ 
bitter realization of her unhappy destiny?) And poor ) 
Violet sat down and tried to calin her emotion ere 
the old woman should arrive. { 

An hour or more had passed, when she was ar- ( 


roused from her revery by the sudden stopping of 
a carriage at the gate, and the next moment Eugene 
was at her side, and the arms of Mrs. Ballantyne 
thrown around her. 


“My dearest Violet,” H 


she began: ** I cannot lose 
you, never did I know before how inexpressibly dear 
Hugene, 1 


ak to 


youare to mie. y son. [ no longer oppose 


your Wishes; don’t spe me now, don’t thank 


me yet, Wait until we get home —I1 feel choked here. 
We imust not leave, however, without seeing poor 


old Nelly ; 


What a close rooms! Horrible! T will just walk in 


I inust try to make her more comfortably. 


eS ee eee 


the scarcely less horrible door-yard until the old 
woman returns. Heavens, what a miserable spot!” 
"The 


esting usually to a third paity, let us not Itsten. 


conversation of lovers not beime very inter. 


ae 


It was only a few moments, at least so it scemed 


to Hugene and Violet, when the door opened and 


OO 


old Ni ily pp ire 1. 
“Ila! who have we here,” she cried, dropping 
her bay upon the floor, “ what fine master is this?” { 


—_— 


Kugene sprang to his feet 
“Wy, peaks * he exclaimed. j 
‘* Ay. a carriage at the door, too,” continued the 
old woman, not heeding the interuption: “Ah great { 
honors these for a poor Rag-cautherer !” { 
*“ Who are you woman?” cried Eugene, seizing 
her arm, “Speak, who are you 
he old wornan raised her head—theit eyes met. } 
* (fuod Heavens, my nother!” j 
- ——— / 
{ 
A youne and romantic g I married your father — ( 
He was very handsonve { fancied T loved hin. } 
Hle was richand ofalighfanoly.  Lwasambitous: i 
and thus, crowning both my love and Ny arnbiton, ( 
at the ave of seventeen [ became mistress of one of — ¢ 
the finest establishments uithe city. “Pune flew on 
' ( 
rapturous wings for a season, and then, too late, I 
found IT had sacrificed my hoppiness to a man who 
had neither sensibility to appreciate my love, nor § 
even kindness to repay the sacrifice. I was not a } 
happy waite. Ile was gay and dissipated. I re 
proach “ds this tended to ahenate even the sl rit i 
regard he might have telt lor ie, and it ended in 
a total rupture. Under our own root we became j 
us stranvers ! 
You were born, ny dear son, and the dormant = ¢ 
affections of mimy young heart sprang into action I { 
felt L had not lived before! I pre ed you again and 
again to omy DoOsotn. l bathed your little face with 
tears of joy This dear boy, my child, my sweet 
boucre na wus to be henectorth the world to me l 
felt isyself no longer a neglected wife I » longer ’ 
regretted the love of ny husband I devoted my- 2 
self entirely to you, and week ould 1 without 


behold my if father: for str imgve as it may se« / 
he appeared equally indiflerent to the feelings of A 





> parent as he had proved to those of a hushand. 
You were about six years old when he died a sudden 





and a dreadful death, leaving his affairs in a state 
Stull I doubted not his 


fortune would prove very considerable; but alas, 


of much embarrassment. 


» when all was settled, a mere pittance only was my 
{ residue! This news was like a thunderbolt to me. 

1 have said I was ambitious, but not until that fatal 
What could I 
do to avoid descending the ladder upon whose top- 
And 


{ you, my fine, my noble boy, were you henceforth 


moment did 1 know how much so. 
most round my footing had hitherto been? 


to grovel through life a poor widow's son—toiling 
for your cducation, or your hard carnings yielded 
up to support a helpless mother? No, my pride, 
and, let me add, my affection, would not permit it! 
I could not use my needle for a maintainance— 
neither would I become a teacher, for the instant I 
condescend to cithcr, my stending in society would 
‘be lost, and from this my proud heart rebelled. 
At length a bold and hazardous plan suggested 
» itself. L remembered to have read and 
) many instances where people had become rich— 
(  nay,even excessively wealthy, by gleaning the rags 
/ and rubbish cast into the streets by careless house- 
keepers and servants. ‘The more | thought of this, 
{ the more I was impressed with the 
}  suecess should J adopt this same ‘odious means of 
subsistence. For a time Lacknowledve L strove to 
life ; but it haunted me night and day ; it became 
as it were a monomania—and atleneth | determined 
Methoneht niy greatest 
trial would be in parting from my boy, for it was 


necessary to place you im some safe hands, as, of 


) upon the undertaking. 
i 
{ 
{ 
{ 


( course, 1 must now yield up that undivided care 
which had been both my solace and delight. 1 
( placed you, therefore, at a sma'l select school a 
few miles from the city, Where at any tine on 
} hour would carry me to you. ‘This done I set 
' about mv arrangemecnts. l engare d roo.wws in a 
{ =bighly fashionable boarding house, to kee p up the 
appearance of wealth, and as my widow's weeds 
) of course precluded my WNXing In society, mry tins 
( was conseque ntly my own. With the half nearly 


{ of my little fortune TL then purchased this miserabl 


isolated dwelling. 

L found I could disguise Iny person without dan- 
ger of detection ; not even my nearest friend would 
have been able to recoynize me. A dark paint in 
parted a sallownessto my complexion, and by using 
a little art in putting it on, I made myself 
woman of seventy! 


look a 
Krom the hairdresser | pro- 
cured a gray wig, a few hairs of which I allowed 
to escape from under iny old torn bonnet : indes d, 
so shocked was I at my appearance the first tine 
I saw myself in the glass, that IT nearly lainted, 


my wretched rags, and renouncing forever a life so 
disgusting. 


l commenced my hazardous eareer. In this 


city there are many houses of elegant and gentec! 


appearance, where one can go with pertect tree- 


dom and do what, and as they please—where for 


a bribe no questions are ever asked. nor need you 


fear betrayal. J hired a small room in one of these 


kept by an old Jew. It was ly custom to leave 


| 
| 
| 
| 
{ 
? 
! 


my boarding house as if for a walk. and repair to 
this dwelling; neither had T any seruples at beine 


*, scen by any chance acquaintance entering a house 





of so respectable an appearance. I was always 


9) admitted by the old Jew: here J put on my rags, 


—-~— 


heard of 


certainty of 


waive an idea so meoncistent with mv manner of 


and was even then upon the point of throwing off 
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and was let out again through a dark alley open- 
Suffice it to say that 


at my first initiation 1 was so successful as to con- 


ing into the adjoining strect. 
firm me more strongly in my pupose. Articles of 
value frequently rewarded my gleanings of the 
sewers and drains—sometimes jewels, trifling 
amounts of money, laces, ribbons, besides the com- 
mon filthy rags, of no value excepting to the paper- 
maker. After a fire especially my profits were 
hot unfrequently over fifty dollars; my wretched 
appearance too, awoke the charity of the passer-by, 
so that a week sometimes would bring me several 
dollars. I would not have begged, but what shall 
I say, | refused not that which was thrust upon 
me. I each day brought my pack of unseemly 
gains to this my castle. Here | would separate and 
arrange them according to their value prior to dis- 
posing of them to those who always stand ready to 
receive such merechandize. 

Strange as it may appear, in a few years I found 
myself rapidly growing rich, and in my awa name 
was able to invest the earnings of * Poor Nelly” in 
Bank Stocks, Kc. I had 


the mortification to find that my frequent absence 


But I never felt secure. 


so unaccountable and so periodical, had awakened 
much suspicion, and L therefore determined to re- 
nounce my seclusion of w idowhood, and come forth 
again into the gay world, and resume the station 
in society L had never lost, but from which I had 
only withdrawn for a season; and I now felt my 


’ 


fortune was sufficient to keep me there! I hired a 
splended mansion—furnished itin the most elegant 
style—threw off my weeds, and emerged from my 
chrysalis the gay and dashing Mrs. Ballantyne— 
then still young, and as my glass told me, stil 
hh sndeome ! [ thought now to avoid comment; but 


where will not the pecrmg eye of curiosity reach, 


' 


or the tongue of slander defile! I found my nhys- 


terious conduct still the themne of aniunadversion ; 
so I dete riiuned to make muyste ry my Jou le. 1 sur- 
rounded myself with mystery; L walked as it were 
in a mist, and now was only allied eccentric! No 
one neglected my balls, ny Suppers, my ictes—I 
became thianeover. 


In the 


tion of Rag-vatherer, and you can probably haraly 


more disting ne 
meanwhile I steadily pursue d my voca- 
credit me, when | say that I became even attached 


to this manner of lite. It seemed to me L had two 
existences, and those the very antipodes ol society, 


\s M, s. 


Ballantyne 1 surrounded myself with every luxury 


and I delighted in doing justice to both ! 


and elegance ; as poor Nelly, I fared worse than 


' } ‘© - lige 
the strect beggar. Without grimace I drank the 


dingy water from the rough wooden dipper; in this 


I souked the crust ol stale bread to uppease ny 
hunger, and stretched my linbs upen the hard 
straw pallet. I need not have done this ; I might 


have fared like a princess in iny rags 5 but I gloried 
in identifying myselt with poor Nelly. Andin the 
evening my lips pressed the exquisite China, or the 
richly chased goblet ; delicate comfits were prepared 
for my fastidious taste, and I reposed miysel! upon 


cushions of satin and down! L became again Jlrs, 


Ballantyne. But you, my son, were still my idol ; 


I saw you coming forward in life all the fondest 


mother could wish, and I hugged the more the 


pitiful calling which enabled me to place you where 
your father had stood ? 

Now a sudden fear seized me; I found the pas- 
sion of avarice fast gaming 


upon me; the 


nature of my employment was conduicye to its 


very 


growth. I shuddered to find myself actually gloat- 


ing over any unexpected treasure, which fell to my % 
hands, with the same delight I should have felt 





were I in reality the poor wretch I personated. ‘To 
break from its thraldom required a vigorous effort. 
Isucceeded. As an atonement forthe duplicity (for 
so I must call it) practised so long upon the public, 
I now gave away large sums to charitable institu- 
tions, and sought out the poor and miserable to 
relieve their wants, and in so doing, I felt happier 
than I had ever done before. It was at this time, 
my dear Violet, that the hand of Providence guided 
me to you, as if to confirm my good resolutions. 
When I closed the eyes of your unhappy parent, I 
solemnly vowed within myself, and in the sight of 
God, to take you to my heart as my own child, 
and that you should share equally with my son the 
fortune which my couscience told me I had surrep- + 
titiously obtained. I soon loved you, yet you were 
a constant source of anxiety to me. I formed the 
romantic resolution of educating you entirely from 
the world ; to keep your mind pure as infancy ; and 
then, when I had led your steps along the perfect 
path my faney had opened for you, when my work 
should be accomplished, the world should see my 
prodigy —a perfect model of beauty, intelligence and 
virtue! 

You were ever a gentle, obedient child, and with- 
out a murmur suffered yourself to be left alone all 
through the dreary night, and sometimes entire days. 
As your mind expanded, how I delighted in my 
airy scheme! It was a pleasure for me to instruet 
you, and for a time [ relinquished entirely my street 
rambles, that L might pursue your education. It 
was a wild chimera, of an imagination as wild, to 
suppose you were always to be as contented in this 
dreary solitary dwelling until J chose to lift the 
latch of freedom ; it certainly proved so, for at the 
age of fourteen the old garden could no longer 
content you. Your own act destroyed the illusion, 
As Mrs. Ballantyne I now 


received you to my arms; but I trembled for my 


and it was for the best. 
incognita, 1 found you gazing upon me at times 
with look so full of wonder; at the sound of my 
voice you would sometimes start, change color, 
and appear so perplexed, that I found if I wished 
to preserve my secret I must give my charge into 
other hands. 

low h ippy [ felt, my dear Violet, when I found 
you retained all your affection and interest for the 
wretched companion of your childhood—the poor 
rag-woman; that your clevated sphere had not 
made you forgetfal of your humble home ; and 
although you disobeyed my injunctions by continu. 
ally asking in your letters about poor Nelly, it was 
an offence too dear to my heart not to be over-looked. 

Need IL say, my children, how truly I rejoiced 
when you, the two dearest objects of my love, were 
brought together under my roof, to discover the 
mutual affection kindled in your hearts! But I 
wished to probe the sincerity of your love, Eugene, 
for | would not wreck the happiness of this dear 
cirl as my own had been; and I wished also to 
discover if you, Violet, had sufficient strength of 
Prine firmness of principle —to renounce your own 
happiness, that you might not distress her whom 
you knew but as Mrs. Ballantyne, and at the same 
time attest your gratitude to your early friend, poor 
Nelly. 

The result has proved my expectations, and ful- 
filled my dearest wishes. ‘Take her, Eugene ; she 
is indecd atreasure. ‘The good | have endeavored 
to do, will, I trust, in some measure atone for nl 
























* double part I have enacted so many years. My 


future life shall be devoted to deeds of charity. 
I have sold this wretched dwelling. ‘To-morrow 
the old walls will tumble down, and with them 


hdl 


forever disappears “ Nelly the Rag-gatherer : 
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For the Rural Repository. 
TUE ECHO. 
FROM THE GERMAN OF HERDER. 

Bewvreve it not, good-hearted children, believe 
not the fable of the poets, that the modest Echo has 
been a seducing coquet of the vain Marcissus, or a 
babbling traitress to her goddess; for she has 
never shown herself to a mortal, nor did a sound 
ever come from her mouth first; but listen, while 
I relate the true story of the Echo. 

Harmonia, the daughter of Love, was an active 
Motherlike 


she gave from her heart to everything coming into 


assistant of Jupiter, in his creation. 


existence a tone, a sound, that should penetrate its 
inner being, hold together its whole existence, and 
unite it in a sisterly union with all other beings. 
At length she exhausted herself, the good mother ; 
and since by her birth she was only half immortal, 
she must now be separated from her children by 
death. 
ing she fell prostrate before the throne of Jupiter 


How deeply was she affected by it! Pray- 


and said ; “ Powerful God, let my form disappear 
from among the gods ; but my heart, my feeling 
extinguish not, and separate me not from those, to 
whom out of my heart I have given existence. 
At the least, invisible let me hover around them, 
that each sound of sorrow and of joy, with which 
I have endowed them in happiness or unhappiness, 
I may feel with them,, share with them.” 

* And what would it avail thee,” said the God, 
“ifunseen, thou couldst share with them their 
nusery, and not be able to stand by them, nor in 
any way become visible to them? since the irre- 
vocable sentence of destiny denics this last to thee.” 

“Only let me be allowed to answer them, and 
invisible, be able to repeat the sound of their hearts, 
and my wother-heart will be comforted.” 

Jupiter touched her gently, and she vanished ; 


Icho. 


she became the shapeless all-pervading 


Wherever a voice of her child sounds, the heart of 


the mother sounds after it; She speaks out of 


every creature, out of every brotherly being the 


sound of sorrow and of joy, with the consonance of 


a harmonious string. ‘Thehard rock isalso pervaded 
by thee, and by thee too, the lonely forest is animated ; 
and oh! how oft hast thou tender mother, thou, coy 
inhabitant of solitude and the silent grove, comforted 
me more there than inthe desolate circle ofthe toneless 
hearts of men. With gentle compassion you give 
me back my sighs; and however forsaken or mis- 
understood I may be, yet I feel from each of thy 
broken tones, that an all-pervading all-uniting 
mother, knows me, hears me. Srow. 


Clarksville, N. Y. 1816. 
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From the Evening Transcript Bost 
WESTERN VALLEY OF THE TACONIC. 
Meadow Bank,” April 20, le4t 


LirrLe more thanacentury since, this beautifully 


eastern New-York—much less known than the 
equally picturesque vale, of the Housatonic on the 
other side of this mountain range of country, was 
inhabited by a race of Indians, which has long 
since disappeared from among its interesting scen- 
ery—becoming extinct—perhaps, or, in the course 
of time, being incorporated into some larger tribe, 
are now roaming among and around the great 
chain of lakes, which pour their tributary waters 
in floods of foam and spray down the tremendous 
cataract of Niagara. Whicther this be so or not, 
is equally unimportant in the relation of the incident 
which follows, and which may add another inter- 
esting feature to its character as connecting it with 
the buried past. 

The farther extremity of this said valley, forty 
or filty miles distant from this spot, embraces cu- 
nosities of an equally interesting formation as those 
at its northern boundary here ;—at Dover Plains, 
called “the Wells or Pools,’ and** Stone Church,” 
not much known I believe in your eastern city, to 
the travelling public, but which I cannot well help 
commending to their attention, as worthy of a visit, 
more especially since Mr. Pomeroy has commenced 
business on a large scale, by building a furnace on 
the stream, half a mile or more below the ** dashing 
water-falls, of Bash Pishe,”’ which may have a 
tendency to lessen the romantic interest hitherto 


felt for this picturesque locality. 


Many, very many years ago amongst these wild 
scenes of streams—high-land and low-land and 
the forest’s sanctuary, there lived and died a de- 
crepid old hunter and woodsman, whose whole life 
had been one constant struggle with peril and dan. 
ger, and whose childhood, dated itself far back 


into the past of the eighteenth century. He had 


fought, toiled and bled, as few have done, not only 
for opinion’s sake, but for his country, also. Of 
his birth he knew litthe—of his parentage still less. 
In the early settlement of a neighboring county of 
New England, he had taken up his abode in this 
then primeval forest of woodland, not only on his 
own personal account and that of his wife also, but 
from the promptings of an intense desire of having 
a place he could call his own, added to the wish of 
escaping a quict kind of persecution he could illy 
bear, having reference to his religious forms and 
practices, then deemed heretical, and not precisely 
coinciding with those of his early associates. He 
had as he stated further, been pleased with this 
section, ¢ specially when in his eapacity of ch lill- 
bearer to the surveyors of the period, he had in- 
spected its feasability, not only for his own humble 
dwelling, but for some who had promised to follow 
him to a then new world. Here he tixed himself 
under the protection of a wooded hill, a little north 
of the entrance to the falls. With his faithful dog 
and a gun, a bag of meal, a few houschold utensils, 
and with his dear companion and wife, who would 
not be left behind, he took possession of his rural 


A memorable 


day it was to them! But, in the full and confident 


habitation, in the spring of 1737. 


belief of an over-ruling Providence, that suffereth 
not a sparrow to fall to the ground without his 
knowledge, they commenced the hazardous experi- 
ping in the wilderness, into which 
he had almost literal y hewn his w Ly, axe In hand, 


} 
ment of housekes 


some ten or fifteen miles dist t iro in oLuecr 
habitation. 

For the present he was compelled to rely upon 
his dog and gun for came, then in great abundanes 


there, and of which he kept a daily supply on hand 





owing principally to his truly marvellous skill in 
shooting at a distance, which modern huntsmen 
may vainly attempt to emulate. On one occasion, 
especially, he brought down a fine Buck, at over 
some two hundred yards, with his long old Spanish 
Piece. 

The Indians on their way to the Awastanook or 
the great River of the north, as the Hudson is named 
in the Indian linguage, not unfrequently called upon 
him, and he became intimately acquainted with 
many of the Stockbridge tribe, then only some 
twenty miles north-east of his little cabin. In one 
or two of these Indian families he became very 
much interested, from a similarity of temperament 
and character, and in one young warrior and) 
huntsman especially, whom he often met in his 
forays for venison and other wild game. They  } 
became sworn friends, and it is of and about this | 
young Indian chieftan that the incident above | 
alluded to, has reference ; his fate, in fact, being 
involved in the catastrophe of which I am to give) 
an account. This singularly eccentric man, of | 
near a century in age, related it to my informant 
with great simplicity of feeling and touching pathos 
and, as his honesty and truth had never been 
questioned, by friend or foe, particularly those who { 
had been long acquainted with him down to a late 
period—even after the revolutionary war, in which 
he had acted a part—there can be little, if any 


doubt, of its authenticity. ) 
They had been out upon the mountains after the \ 
deer, and following the roe, and in the ardor of the 
chase, and its consequent excitement, lost sight of 
each other. It began to be near night-fall, and the 
sun was setting in splendor beyond the distant 
Catskill mountains, easily seen from the eminence 
upon which he was standing, watching this glorious 
spt etacle, )whe n he was suddenly startled from his 
reverie by the report of a rifle, and the bounding | 
steps of a deer springing onward towards theawful | 
rentin the mountains, and passing him swiftly, { 
with the Indian in full pursuit, re ady for another 
more fatal shot. Ue hurried to overtake them, 
but the thick underbrush obstructing his passage, | 
he lost his way, and the sight of the two objects 
most interesting to hun. Ilastening on, however, ‘ 


he soon arrived at the point where the shelving 
precipice makes a sheer descent to the tumbling 
waters beneath. Carefully sliding down the de- 
clivity on hands and feet, as best he could, he found 
his friend and companion weltering in his own and 


Ilav- 


ing but a moment of time to live, he briefly stated 


the animal's blood, and just breathing his last. 


hat he had made a false step, in following the deer, 
and endeavoring to obtain another shot ; in reaching 
after, to prevent his own fall, he had lost his bal- 
ance, and with the poor stricken deer was precipi- 
tated over the frightful precipice. That which 
added to the intensity of the feeling displayed by 
the old man’s interest in his companion, and the 
narration of his fatal death, was the knowledge of 


nent subsisting between them for his 


an engage! ! 
marriage to a young and lovely Indian girl, then 
on her w iy to meet him, for the consummation of 


their pl ohied troth. 


When he had finished the relation. with one sob 
of anguish the old man left the apartinent, and 
soon after died. ‘The grass waves overthe Indian's 
rrave now in a strange land, and the ruins of the 
old-man’s cabin may st be seen, covered with the 


green and verdant turf of the valle, 
Yours, M. C. @ 
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A GOOD HIT FOR A YOUTIL 

An old chap in Connecticut, who was one of the 
most niggardly men known in that part of the 
country, carried on the blacksmithing business very 
extensively ; and as is generally the case in that 
State, boarded all of his own hands. And to show 
he envied the men what they eat, he would have a 
bowl of bean soup dished up for himself to cool, 
while that for the hands was served up in a large 
This old fellow had 
an apprentice who was rather unlucky among the 
The old 
man scvlded him severely one day, for being so 


pan just from the boiling pot. 
hot irons, frequently burning his fingers. 


careless. 

“ How can I tell,” said the boy, “ if they are hot, 
unless they are red?” 

“ Never touch anything again till you spit on it ; 
if it don’t hiss it wont burn.” 

In a day or two the old man sent the boy in to 
‘I'he boy went in—spit 


He 


see if his soup was cool. 
in the bow! ; of course the soup did not hiss. 
went back and told the boss all was right. 

** Dinner !” cried he. 

All hands run; down sat the old man at the 
head of the table ; and in went a large spoonful of 
the boiling hot soup to his mouth. 
heavens !” 
* What did you tell ine that lie for? 


“* Good cried the old man, in the 
greatest rage. 
you young rascal !” 

“I did not lie,” said the boy, very innocently. 
** You told me I should spit on every thing to try if 
it was hot; I spit in your bowl, and the soup did 
not hiss, so I supposed it was cool.” 

Judge of the effect upon the jours. That boy 
never was in want of friends among the journeymen, 

— —o 0 @ Gro — 
A TEMPERANCE TALE. 

Tue New-Orleans Picayune, relates the following 
story, as an illustration of the many beneficial 
changes which the ‘Temperance Reformation has 
effected in that city: 

Before the introduction or propagation of Temp- 
erance in this city there lived here a shoemaker, 
and here he lives still; but, lo! what a change has 
come over his mode of life, his domestic comfort 
and prospective happiness. He then worked hard 
and drank hard, and lived in filth and wretchedness, 
He resided in a dirty, dingy shanty in an obscure 
street. It might be said to have been his, 


‘ st 9 }] 


Which served him for parlor, for kitchen, and ball.” 

Filth was its ruling feature, and musty, superanu- 
A bed, to 
lie on which seemed positive torture, occupied one 


His 


seat had a place before the door, on the centre of 


ated old shoes, its principle furniture. 
corner; a rickety sheet-Iron stove the other. 


the floor, and a piece of board nailed to the wa!! 
as a shelf,on which were thrown in disorder a 
whiskey bottle, never full but often cmpty, a 
smoked teapot, with a broken spout, a tumbler 
broken near the brim, and a few other table utensils 
furmed the furniture of his “ house and home.” 
He louked as intemperance ever looketh, bloated, 
sottish and blear eyed.—Through the week he 
went unwashed and unshaven, and if on Sunday 
he staggered out to the barber's, his tremulous step 
and debauched appearance scemed to lnpregnate 
* the moral atmosphere with impurity. 


( H 
is 


yhimself, draggled and slattern looking ; her clothes 


wife was the counté rpart in appearance of 
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were ragged; she wore her shoes slip-shod, and 
her physical as well as her mental energies seemed 
to be partially paralyzed. 

Such was the depth of degredation to which 
they had been sunk when, some six, or eight months 
since, they conjointly joined the temperance society 
and resolved forever to eschew the demon of alcohol 
and all that intoxicates. 
adhered to their pledge, and behold the metamor- 


They have religiously 


phose which it has effected in their mode of life, 
their social and moral condition ! 

a , 

Ihe reformed drunken shoemaker is no longer 
the 
He now 


the tenant of the loathsome hovel which in 
days of his intemperance he occupied. 
rents a neat, clean house, with the several neces- 
sary apartments, in a respectable neighborhood.— 
His shop is tastefully fitted up, with glass cases, 
in which are displayed his shoes and boots, and a 
goodly stock of unwrought leather is to be seen on 
his shelves ; he dresses well, and looks happy and 
cheerful. On Sunday he is to be seen kneeling by 
the side of his wife at Church, who is equally clean 
tidy and contented as he is. And this—all this— 

has been brought about by the moral magic of 

teniperance. ( 

This is no fancy sketch ; we have the parties at 
this inoment in our mind’s eye, and cannot but 
bless the cause and call it a good one which has 
effected on their destiny such a regenerating influ- 
ence. 

—— ED) @ Cato —— 
WOULD.BE GREAT MAN. 

Wuewn Count Bertrand, now the fugitive second 
from a late Parisian duel, was in New-York, one 
of our Jadies requested his permission to present to 
him a French Gentleman, who had forme rly served 
with his father under Napoleon, but who, through 
fickle Fortune's vagaries, had been forced to teach 
that 


shoulders in the most dignified style 2t the profes. 


school in city. ‘The count shrugged his 
sion of his father’s friend, and refusing to be intro- 
duced said— 

* Madam! in la belle France ze gentilhomme 
nevare teach school. Excuse me if Ino have 
ze honare to mect zis gentilhomme.” 

* Count,” answered the lady, “ perhaps in 
France your ge ntlemen do not teach school, yet the 
King of the French taught school in America.” 

The 
in the extremities of his moustache. 

—-— 450 © Oto } 
TIT FOR TAT. 


Tue following novel story is really worth a place 


Count sloped, a sight tremor being visible 


in our columns. We quote from the Montreal 
Times :— 

About three weeks since the son of a habitant 
living at St. Auyustin, River du Chene, having sold 
a pair of oxen in town, was returning home in the 
evening with his money, when, in a lonely part of 
the road, he was passed by a gentleman, as he 
supposed, in a fine sleigh, with a good horse, who 
immediately drew up and induced the boy to fasten 
his horse behind the sleigh, and to get in with him 
to enliven the tediousness of the road by conversa- 
tion. Shortly afterwards the gentleman asked the 
boy if he had not sold a pair of oxen that day in 
town, to which the boy, becoming somewhat ‘as 
picious, answered * No,” wher upon the gentleman 
had sold them 


the money and that if h 


said he about sunset, and had got 


did not give it to him he 
would blow his brains out, at the same time pulling 


out his pistol. ‘The boy becoming alarmed, pulled 


from his pocket a purse containing the moncy, 
which fortunately dropped on the road. ‘The robber 
immediately jumped out of his sleigh, which was 
some yards in advance of the purse, and ran back 
for his longed for treasure, when the boy, with great 
presence of mind, took hold of the reigns and drove 
off as fast as he could with both horses and sleighs. 
The robber then fired his pistol, the contents passed 
through the back of the sleigh and between tie 
boy’s legs. ‘The boy reached home in safety, and 
after examing the sleigh, found in the box of it, 
which was locked, the sum of three thousand franks 
—L125 currency. No one, as might be expected, 
has applied for the sleigh and horse. 
—_° 50 © Co — 

COMING IT OVER A BUCKEYE HUXTER. 

Away down in the smart village of Cincinnatti, 
there vegetates a certain Hotel-keeper, who, for 
cuteness, is some you may depend. Having been 
frequently imposed upon while supplying his boun. 
tiful larder with the article of geese, by the wide 
awake Buckeye Huxters, he deemed it time to try 
if cheating wasn’t a game that two could play at. 


morning bright and early, he presented 


So, one 
himself before one of the numerous farmer’s wagons 
surrounding the market squares, with a—“ I s-s.say 
f-fr-friend—g-g-got any g-g-geese ?” 


(‘The poor 
fellow has Charles Lanib’s defect of speech.) 

* Yes fine lot.” 

* W-w-w-well, I've g-¢-got up to my h-h-house 
the all f-fire-firedst set of b-b-boys for g-g-g-geese, 
you ever d-d-did see, and T want to h-h-head ‘em 
off a few, with some t-t-tough ones—c-e-cant you 
p-p-pick me out a few old t-t-tongh h-h-he fellers ?”’ 

“ Well I don't know but I might find one o1 two,” 
and so turning over his pile of poultry, he collects 
on one side of the wagon some eight or ten geese, 
whose claim to the title of ** old be fellers’ needed 
no coroborative proof of Nootka Sound Convention, 
or treaty of Florida, but might be pronounced clear 
and unquestionable. 

Mine host eyed the process of segregation with 
evident satisfaction. 

* Are t-t-those all the touch ones y-you g-g-got 

“ Yos, Sir, and I row I didn’t know I had so 
many.” 

“Well,” 


the other |-lot.”’- 


“1 r-¢-gness I'll t-take 


the Times. 
+) ¢ Cato — 
THE PRINTER. 


Tue Printer is the most curious being living. 


was the reply, 


Npu it of 


lle may have a bank and quions and not be worth 
a cent—have small caps and have neither wife nor 
children. Others run fast, but he gets along swifter 
by setting fast. He may be making impressions, 
without eloguence—may use the lye, without offend. 
ing, and by telling the truth; while others cannot 
stand when they se t,he can set standing, and even 
do both at the same time; have to use furniture, 
and yet have no dwelling— may inake and put away 
pi, and never seea pie, inuch less eat it, during life— 


be a human being and ara? at the same time: may 


press a great deal and not ask a favor, may handle 
a shooting iron, and know nothing about a cannon, 


gun or pistol; he may move the lever that moves 


the world, and ye t, be as far from moving the globe 


as a hog with his nose under a mole hill; spreads 


sheets without being a house wife—he may lay his 
form on a bed, and yet be obliced to sleep on the 


floor; he may use the dagger (+) without shedding 


blood, and from earth handle the stars (*,* 


- -he 
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Us 


As . . *,* . 
* may be a rolling disposition and never desire to 


travel—he may have a sheep's foot and not be 
know 
nothing about law or physic ; be always correcting 


deformed-—never be without a case and 
his errors, and growing worse every day—have 
embraces (~~) without ever having the arms of a 
lass thrown about him—distribute the metallic all 
around him daily, and yet be uncharitable as the 
veriest miser ; has his form locked up and be free 
from jail, watch-house, or any other confinement ; 
his office has a hell in it, and not such a bad place 
after all—he may be plagued by the devil, and bea 
christian of the best kind. And what is stranger 
still, he be honest or dishonest, rich or poor, drunk 
or sober, industrious or Jazy, he always stands up to 
his business. A 'Tyro. 
—— 3 6 C0 — 
A TTARD RUB FOR TRUTH. 

Op parson M. of 





; Worcester county, 
used sometimes to be absent on a missionary tour. 
Once on a time, having just returned from one of 
these excursions, he found his congregation quite 
drowsy, and wishing to wake them up, he broke off 
in the midst of his sermon, and began to tell them 
York 


State—among other wonders he said be had scen 


of what wonderful things he had seen im 


monstrous great mosquitoes, so large that a great 
many of them would weigh a pound! The people 
were by this time wide awake. Yes continued 
parson M. and moreover, they are often known to 
climb up on the trees and bark! 

The next day one of the deacons called upon 
him, telling him that many of the brethren were 
much scandalized by the big stories he told the day 
before. 

** What stories?” says parson M. 

“ Why, sir, you said that mosquitoes in New- 
York state were so large that many of them would 
weigh a pound! 

* Well,” rejoined the minister, “I do really 
think that a great many would weigh a pound.” 

* But,”’ continued the deacon, * you also said, 
they would climb upon the trees and bark !”’ 

“ Well, sir,” says parson M, ‘as to the climbing 
up on the trees, | have seen them do that, haven’t 
vou deacon !? 

“QO, yes ? 

* Well, how could they climb up on the trees 
and not climb on the bark?” 


The deacon was of course nouplussed. 
—— SD) © Cato — 
FORTY YEARS AGO. 
Forry years avo, literature meant, learning, and 
Refined 
sense had no advocates, and was pretty generally 
kicked out of doors. 
| 


Forty years ago, there were but few merchants 


was supported by common sense. non. 


in the insolvent 


country, or debtors—and they 
rarely imprisoned for debt. 

Forty years ago, young ladies of the first re. 
syn ctability learned music—but it was music of the 
spinning wheel, and learned the necessary steps of 


Their forte piano was a 


dancing in following it. 
loom, their parasol a broom, and their novels a 
Bible. 

Forty years ago, the young ge ntlemen hoed corn, 
chopped wood at the door, and went to school in 
the winter to learn reading, writing and arithmetic. 


Forty years ago, there were no such things as 


balls in the summer, and few in the winter except 


snow balls. 


RURAL 


Forty years ago, if a mechanic proposed to do 
your work, you might depend on his word ; it 
would be done. 

Forty years ago, when a mechanic finished his 
work he was paid for it. 

Forty years ago, printers were paid, and were 
therefore enabled to pay their debts. — What a falling 
off ! 

— 03850)-6 Cst-0 — 
A GOOD REPLY. 

A QUAKER on a certain occasion was asked 
ina lordly tone, by a magistrate of over-weening 
vanity, whose former business was that of a car- 
penter, why he did not take off his hat when he 
came into his presence.—The Friend replied: “ It 
is a privilege Quakers are allowed.” “If it were 
in my power,” said the ridicuously self-important 
justice, swelling out with pseudo dignity and giving 
his cane a flourish, “ I would have your hat nailed 
to your head.” “TI thought,” said the shrewd 
followerof Penn, with most provoking nonchalence, 
“that thou hadst given up the trade of driving 


nails.” ‘The pompous justice was dumb-founded ! 


—_ 35D) ¢ Cato — 
Sattor ano Higuwayman.—One of the Dover 
stages on its way to London was stopped by a single 
highwayman, who being informed by the coachman 
that there was no inside passenger, and only one in 
the basket, and he a sailor, the robber instantly 
proceeded to exercise his functions upon the honest 
tar ; when waking him out of his sleep, Jack de- 
manded to know what he wanted; to which the 
robber replied, ** Your money.” “ Yousha’‘n’t have 


“ No tf 


I'll blow your brains out.” 


ii,” says Jack. replied the robber ; “ then 
** Bless your eyes, 
blow away,” said Jack, * I may as well be without 


brains as without money. Go on coachice.” 


=O ¢ Oto 
Unsopnisticatep Piurtosorny.—The editor of 
the Memphis Appeal, had an interesting “ confab” 
with a green one. Speaking of it, he says—* On 
being told the world turned round, he looked us in 
the face for a moment to see if we were quizzing — 
‘I've had 
wood on the bank of the Mississippi for the matter 
If the 


vearth had a turned over, *twould ha’ been a gone 


then putting his finger to his nose, said, 


of five years, and none ever falled in yet. 


wood afore ever | woke to save it. 


— 4D © CS 
How ro Harven rr.—A Blacksmith brought up 
his son, to whom he was very severe, to his trade. 


was a most audacious dog. 


The urchin One day 
the old gentleman was attempting to harden a cold 
chisel which he had made of foreign steel, but could 
not succeed. ‘ Horsewhip it, father,” exclaimed 
the young one, “ if that won't harden it, I don't 
know what will.” 
—>259 ¢ Co 

* Wuiar would our wives say if they knew where 
we were !” said the captain of a down east schooner, 
when they were beating about in a thick fog, fearful 


“HWumph! I 1 


shouldn't mind 
only knew where 


of going ashore. 
that,” replied the mate, “if we 
we were ourselves.” 
“Ts that the tune the old cow died of ?” said an 
Englishman, nettled at the industry with which a 
New Englander whistled Yankee Doodle. ‘No, 


beef,” replied Jonathan, “ that are’s the tune the 
old bull died of.” 


—_~o 
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‘‘ Come, come, come,” said one who was wide 
awake, to one who was fast asleep, “ get up, get 
up, don’t you know it’s the early bird that kills the 


worm ?” 


“ Serves the worm right,” says the grum- 
bling sleeper ; ** worms shouldn’t get up before the 
birds do.” 

An old hard-shelled minister observed in a late 
sermon, that “ no one ever got religion in a great 


bustle!” Think of this ladies. 
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AQaral Depository, 


SATURDAY, MAY 9, 1846. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We havea large number of contributions, both in prose 
and verse, some of which are very good and would long since 
have appeared in our columns, had it not been for the outland- 
ish and barbarous manner in which they are written. Some 
of which would doubtles be worth more to the writer in a 
pecuniary point of view to exibit as a specimen of “ chirography 
in the nineteenth century,” than as coutributions to a literary 
paper. This scratching down the ideas of one’s brain in an 
illegible scrawl, and sending it to the editor with the request 
that he will “ read, punctuate and correct,” to his own liking, 
is nota very desirable job. Time, with us is money, conse 
quently the hours which we are compelled to devote to the task 
of deciphering the M. 8. of any correspondent, is but drawing 
to much change from our pocket, and we have come to 
the conclusion that in future we shall pay no attention what 
everto any communication unless written in a perfectly legible 
hand. 


taking more pains with their chirography or in case they 


Our friends will therefore see the necessity of either 


cannot write a legible hand themselves, to have some one 


who can, copy their articles after they are written. 


0 @ Qa 
THE FAMILY CIRCLE, 
Tus isthe name of a neat little Magazine published at 


New-York, 126 Nassau street, edited by Rev. W. M'Jimsey. 


It is printed on fine paper 


| and each number contains a fine 


engreving, together with a beautiful flower painted from 
nature. Itexhibits a degree of taste, and intellectual ability. 
Those who wanta valuable and withala cheap periodical, 
cannot do better than to subseribe for this ‘The price is One 
Dolla pera ul 
5 ¢ Oso 
THE LITERARY EMPORIUM 

THis Magazine is a compendium of Religious, Literary 
and Philosophical Knowledge Itis of a similartone and 
character with the one above It is published ina hand 
some style and contains a fine engraving, with a beautifu! 
painted flower. It will undoubtedly become a great favorite 
with tl who wish to mingle sound moral instruction with 
the literary amusement of their families Published by J. K 
We uu, New-York No. LIS Nassau St Terms One Dollar 
ver annum.—Postage 2) Cent 


— 5D 6 C0 —— 


Letters Containing Remittances, 


Received at this Ofice,ending Wednesday last, deducting the 


amount of postage paid, 


Cc. B. Clyde Mills, Mich. 81,00; J. T, Morrisville, N.Y 
3.00: J. M. FP. Wallingford, Vt. S10: Mes. A. R. Middle 
field, N. Y. 81,00; 8. W. Milwaukie, Mich. 81,00 
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I ' city. on the “Sd ult. by the Rev. Mr. Tuttle, Mr 
Walher D »M Connthin ¢ frown 

Int \r} ih tist meeting house, on Sunday eve g 
t t t by the Rev. H. LL. Grose, Mr. William H. Eldrides 

M = i M. Winne, both of Athe Greene Co. N.Y, 
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Original Poetry. 


For the Rural Rep« 
THE VOICE OF SPRING. 


sitory 


I'm coming, I'm coming, and joy and mirth, 
Are following in my train ; 

Prepare me a welcome at every hearth, 

For I come to awaken the slumbering earth 
To life, and to beauty again. 

I'll order old Boreas t’abandon his post, 
Though long he has held command ; 

And [ll bid him retire with his icicle host, 

‘To his caverns of frost on the northernmost coast, 
A dreary and desolate land. 

I'll seize on his treasures as rightful spoil, 
His bulwarks of snow and frost 

I’ll demolish the fruits of his six-months toil, 

And make him acknowledge me lord of the soil 
To his utter and countless cost. 


I'm coming, and gaily around me floats, 
A fragrant and balmy air ; 

And the forest resound with the musical notes, 

Sent forth from a thousand rich warbling throats, 
Which are making sweet melody there. 

And I'll warm the cold, earth and rich beauties shall rise 
To array it in gaudy attire ; 

From the proud haughty rose, the delight of all eyes, 

To the pretty wild-flower of a thousand dyes, 
Which no lady could fail to admire. 


I'll breathe on the wild-wood dreary and deep, 
And Vil clothe it in beautiful green ; 

And from out of its bed of a six-months sleep, 

I'll cause the young violet to modestly peep, 
As though half afraid to be seen. 

And when I have opened each beautiful lower, 
‘To the rays of a genial sun ; 

I'll retire once more to my favourite bower, 


And leave unto summer, with sun-beam and shower, 


To finish what I have begun. A. U.M 
Middlebury, Vt. 1746. 
— — +—. 
For the Rural Repository. 
THE BRIDE'S APPEAL. 
BY L. D. JOHNSON. 


On! wilt thou love me, when the raven curls 
That o’er my bosom flow, 

Shall be bound with the silver threads of age 
Like Winter’s hoary snow ? 

Wilt love me when, the Summer's rosy smiles 

Enhue my check no more ; 


And yon bright beacon stars are veiled in clouds, 


And dreams of youth are o’er ? 


Oh! wilt thou love me when, the changeful eyes 
Grow dim with sorrow’s rain— 

The bosom beating softly ‘gainst thy own, 

So full with care and pain? 

Wilt love me when, the thrilling thoughts of youth, 
In blushing bloom depart; 

And Sorrow’s dark, corroding chills of pain, 
Are pressing on my heart? 


As rose-buds bloom when sunny Spring comes round 
And warmly smiles again 

As shrubs, low fainting in the noon-tide heat, 
Revive in summer rain 

As home-bound sailors, welcome breezes fair 
To waft them to their goal; 

My w 


earied, drooping Spirit turns to thee 


Star of my trusting soul! 


Remember, none have ever, ever known, 


This heart so light and fre 
None other with a faultless step, has prest 
Its inmost shades, but thee 
Then wilt thou love me, when the raven curls. 
That o’er my bosom flow, 
Shall be bound with the silver threads of age 
Like Winter's hoary snow ? 
Fulton, N. Y. 1246. 


ltl 


For the Rural Repository. 
TO JUELLO. 


I stne to the fair young maid, 
Who won my soul with song, 
As with voice of music, she bade 
The chords of my heart to thrill long. 
To the fuir Juello; 
To the 


rare Juello, 


She breathed with a voice as low, 
As the breeze that woos the flowers ; 
While sweetly her notes did flow, 


As the 


larks from myrtle bowers. 
On the eve of a Summer's day, 
She sang me a simple rhyme, 
When flowers with closed petals do pray, 
Aud hushed is the voice of time 
When the dew is kissing the rose, 
And the pea is clasping the vine, 
When the 


And sweet-williams with pinks entwine. 


pure modest lily doth close, 


In the hour most free from sin, 
When the stars seem wishing to shine, 
In that hour her music did win, 
This wandering heart of mine. 
To the fair Juello, 
To the rare Juello. 

Vay, 1246. 
oD 6. Osa — 
THE FIRST DAY OF MAY. 
From the isles of the South where the wild bee reposes, 

Midst green 


Spring is come, like a Queen, 


RvreRt 
“Vew- York, 


leaves and blossoms that never decay, 
with her garland of roses, 
‘To crown the glad earth on the first day of May. 


The welcome of joy o'er the pine-circled mountains, 
Down the glade where the sun-beam is veiled under 
Thro’ the deep tangled forests by the pure silver fountains, 


Is hymned to the Sovereign of Beauty and Flow'rs. 
Chant aloud, feathered minstrels, sweet melody’s numbers, 
And, Echo, 
Tillthe young buds awake from their long winter slumbers, 
To hallow the feast of the first day of M 1V. 


prolong the wild festival lay, 


An emblem is this of the world’s fleeting vision, 
Where fancy and feeling in childhood must cling 

Round hopes of the 
To muke the 


future—pure, bright and elvsian— 


whole life time one ever-green Spring. 


Alas! it is said, that the sweet hours of childhood, 
With all its gay dreams 


And hopes of the morning. like leaves of the 


, Will too soon fade away ; 


wild-wood, 
Must wither and fade e’er the next first of May. 


Be it then the wise thought in life’s spring-time and beauty, 
To learn fromthe sea 


That rose-! 


on the truths which it gave, 


uds of hope, twined with tendrils of duty, 


May shed their perfume o’er the heart and the grave. 


For Autumn will bring forth its clouds and its sadness, 
‘To shade with deep gloom this lite’s sickly ray, 
Or crush, like a fiend, in a wild fit of madness 


Each promise that bloomed on the first day of May. 


Yet beyond this sad world, in glory resplendent, 


There is a blest Spring for the Angels above, 
W here leaves never fade and flow’ rets dependent, 


And fragrant with virtue, and beauty, and love. 


There 


Of Faith and of Triumph, hold on their bright way, 


there, faithful souls on their pinions ascending 


To find in the regions 


The Em! 


of life never ending, 


lem fultitled of the first day of May. 
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BY E. M. SIDNEY 

Tue sun was shi g merrily 
O’er forest, hill and mere, 

When forth to meet his king at York 
Rode out the cavalier 

He girt his broud-sword at his side 
Donned corslet piun ind glove 

Then gayly left his lordly halls 
And we mg love 

He asked " 1 el but} h t 
kk glit for cl n le 
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And forthe banner of his king, © 
For which his fathers died! 

Alas! in vain did loyal breasts 
Their blood in torrents pour— 

The lady weeps her absent lord, 
W ho lies on Marston Moor! 


ILLUSTRATED BOTANY, 


EDITED BY JOUN B. NEWMAN, M. 


CirncumMsTANCEsS muke the man, and very often, as inthe 
present case, the book. For years there has been a stendily 
increasing interest felt for the vegetable kingdom. Latterly, 
this taste has been partially gratitied by the literary magazines, 
which owe their popularity ina great measure to the beautiful 
flower prints that adorn them. One speciinen a month, how- 
ever, is not enough, nor is it required in such connection, A ( 
work reluting exclusively to the subject is wanted by the 
public, and this waut the present enterprise is intended to 
supply. 

Preceded by a short introduction on Physiology, and a view 
ofthe Natural and Linnwan Systems, the work will be devoted 
to a separate consideration of each plant. Together with our | 
own information, we shall draw on the standard works on 
Chemistry, Botany, and Medicine, combining every useful 
item of knowledge, and without lessening ite value, present it 
in a concise and pleasing form. Obtaining our supplies from 
the sume sourees as the bee, we hope to scerete as elegant a { 
sweet forthe mind as it does for the body. The properties of 
each, more especially the medicinal, will be confirmed, ina 
great number of instances, by personal experience. ‘To this 
will be udded its history ; its meaning inthe language of flow ( 
ers; and poetry, either original or selected, from the gems of 
the children of song. 

The whole illustrated by splendid Colored Engravings, taken 
from nature, full size, and finished inv the highest stvle of | 
modern art. 





This work is designed to be eminently popular in its appli 

cation, and there is enoughofthat which is stranger than fietion 
about it, to render it in vo ordinary degree, interesting and in 
structive, 


CPemwmse 

iy" This work will be published monthly, with FOUR or 
SIX FLOWERS, handsomely painted, i each number. 
Price, THREE DOLLARS a year, or two copies sent to one 
address for FIVE DOLLARS. 

eer A cery liberal discount allowed to Agents. 

oF" Furnished to Seminaries, Colleges, and Societies, in 
Clubs, 10 Copies for 820 a year. 

J. K. WELLMAN, Pusiisuer ann Proprieror, 
No. 118 Nassau-street, N. Y- 
PARTICULAR NOTICE. 

We do not intend to contine ourselves to the botanical de 
scriptions of each plant, but on the 
intend to make it a thoroughly 
inall the departments of Botany. Itwillalso g 
on the cultivation of plants and flowers. 
comprise the whole science. 


divested of 
scientitic work, 
ive Information 
In a word, it will 


contrary, 
technicality, 





The oldest Literary 


United States 


RURAL REPOSITORY 


OVol. 22, “Commencing Sept. 13, 48) 5, 
EMBELLISHED WITH NUMEROUS ENGRAVINGS. 


Price $1 


Paper in the 


Clubs from 50 to 75 Cents. 
THE RURAL REPOSITORY will be devoted to Polite 


Literature: containing Moral and Sentimental Tales, Original 
Communications, Biographies, Traveling Sketches, Amusing 
Miscellany, Llumorous und Historical Anecdotes, Poetry, &e. 
Thetiest Numberofthe T'we nty-Second Volumeotthe Runau 
Rerosirory will be issued on Saturday the 13th of Fep- 


tember, 1845, 
TERMS. 


ONE DOLLAR perannum, incariably in adrance. We 
have a few copies of the Tlth, 12th, 16th, 17th, Teth, 19th, 
2th, and List volumes, and any one sending forthe 22d vol 
ume, can bave as many copies of either of these volumes as 
they wish atthe same rate. ‘Those who send S85 or Si. fora 
theirchoice of one of the above mentioned 

those who send S10 of S15, their choice of 
and those who send 820 and over, their choice of three. 


Clubs! Clubs!! Clubs!!! 


Allthose who willsend us the following amounts in one re 
mittance, shall receive as 
Four Copies for 83.00 
Seven do. So O00 
Ten do S700 
Fifteen do. 
Twenty do 


elib, ean have 
Volumes 


two 


vratis 


stated below, viz 

Mwenty FourCopiesfor® 15.00 
S100 
20.00 


"Thirty do. 
Thirty-Five doe. 
S100) Forty do. 
S13.00. Fifty do. 

7 No subscription received for less thanone year. Thos« 
wishing the numbers from the 
ple ase mform us, or they 
scribing 





will 
from the time of sub 


beginning of the volume 
will be sent 
unless otherw ise ordered 
WILLIAM B. 
- 145 
rr EDITORS who wish to ex hange 
queste d to give the 
and receive Sub 


STODDARD 
Hudson, Columbia Co.N. } 


nre respectfully re 
nbove a few insertions, or at least a notice 


iptions 
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